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The Impersonal Judgment. By S. F. MacLennan. University of Chicago 
Contributions to Philosophy. The University of Chicago Press, 1897. 
—pp. 49- 

This essay falls into three parts : (1) an investigation into the pre- 
supposition common to nearly all theories of the impersonal judgment ; (2) 
an historical review of the controversy ; (3) a criticism of former in- 
vestigations, and suggestions towards a new interpretation. The first 
section shows that impersonal expressions have been considered judgments, 
and reveals the presupposition at the basis of all discussions that every 
normal judgment must have a subject and a predicate. A difficulty then 
arose with the impersonal judgment which is subjectless. The historical re- 
sume gives an outline of the attempts to find a subject for the impersonal 
judgment. The author finds that a solution cannot be found along the old 
lines, so he makes a new analysis of impersonal judgments, and rejects the 
traditional presupposition; for he finds that " in by far the greater number 
of cases the expressions show no discursive reference of a predicate to a 
subject. The true meaning is indicated in the experience immediately 
recognized" (pp. 22-3). This judgment does not take place mediately; 
the whole is not known through the parts ; and consequently there is 
neither subject nor predicate, for there cannot be the one without the 
other. This analysis is clear, but seems to push too far the distinc- 
tion between mediate and immediate forms of judgment. The third 
section deals with the significance of the impersonal judgment (1) in 
its logical, and (2) in its psychological aspect. This part of the essay is 
very suggestive, but is not sufficiently worked out to be more than suggest- 
ive to me. In conclusion, the author says : ' ' the most significant point as 
regards logic is that the ordinary view of the nature of judgment must be 
radically remodelled. This discursive form does not exhaust judgment. 
The discursive judgment arises out of an immediate judgment, and passes 
into an immediate concrete judgment " (p. 48). It seems to me that the 
distinction between the different forms of judgment has here been made 
too abstract, and that a safer position is that of Lotze or Bosanquet. The 
essay, however, will repay careful reading. 

Edwin P. Robins. 

Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By Sydney Herbert 
Mellone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.). Edinburgh and London, Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, 1897. — pp. xxii, 426. 

This volume is a series of essays dealing with a very wide range of sub- 
jects. The author's aim is "to illustrate the principles of philosophic 
method by endeavouring critically to establish certain fundamental princi- 
ples or Grundbegriffe in the sphere of psychology, logic and epistemoldgy, 
ethics and metaphysics ; in other words, to lay the foundation for a more 
complete structure in each of these three branches of philosophy." Des- 
pite this declaration, however, the book can scarcely lay claim to original- 
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ity either in its criticisms or in its conclusions. Almost every view which the 
author advances can be identified with the name of some modern English 
writer. We find traces of Andrew Seth, F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green, 
Edward Caird, B. Bosanquet, A. J. Balfour, W. James, James Ward, and 
others. The writer has absorbed the literature of the past twenty years, 
and has drawn upon every notable philosophic thinker of the period. 

The author starts with the principle that ' ' our knowledge of the general 
nature of reality, our knowledge of the nature of things in the world 
around us, and of the nature of God, depends in the end on our knowledge 
or insight into the nature of man in its manifold forms ; there the deepest 
nature of all reality is revealed so far as it is revealed at all. ' ' But this 
acknowledgement is futile ' ' unless we also recognize that our knowledge 
of man's nature — of man's essential qualities in themselves and in their 
results — is capable of indefinitely various degrees of truth." This does not 
mean that thought, for instance, is to be regarded as more character- 
istic of man than feeling or will, and hence of more significance for the 
determination of the ultimate nature of reality. Human existence cannot 
be interpreted in terms of thought alone, any more than in terms of feeling 
or will taken in isolation from the other fundamental characteristics of the 
human mind. Hence the ultimate reality is not pure thought, any more 
than it is pure will or pure feeling. Reality must be such that it satisfies 
all the different sides of our nature. It must harmonize with our .esthetic 
and ethical ideals, as well as with our intellectual ideals. These are the 
most significant elements of human experience. What we progressively 
become in attempting to realize them, the Absolute must already be. These 
ideals are the reproductions of the eternal in us. If the Absolute were not 
thus present within us, we should never, by argument or otherwise, pass 
from the finite to the infinite. In short, self-knowledge is the key to the 
interpretation of the world ; man approximates more closely to the ultimate 
reality than any other object of experience ; hence the material world 
must be regarded as the appearance of the spiritual. The most character- 
istic elements of human experience are the various ideals ; hence these 
possess the highest truth and enable us to determine most accurately what 
the nature of the ultimate reality must be. It must always be remembered, 
however, that the Absolute is never completely manifested in any of its ap- 
pearances. The world of conscious experience is merely the highest rev- 
elation of the Absolute which is accessible to us. We can never fully 
determine the nature of the Absolute as such. 

It will be seen that Mr. Mellone may be ranked with those writers who 
are vaguely known as the ' critics ' of Hegelianism. For him the identifica- 
tion of thought and reality is as untenable as the position of Schopenhauer. 
Like Mr. Bradley and other modern English thinkers, he emphasizes the 
principle of 'Degrees of Truth and Reality.' He unifies the various ap- 
pearances of the Absolute by means of this conception. The temporal 
world, for instance, is viewed as neither illusory nor ultimately real ; it has 
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a certain degree of reality. The ethical and aesthetic ideals, again, have 
more truth than the other aspects of human experience. 

The author's general standpoint leads him naturally to that view of 
ethics, which Professor James Seth has termed ' Eudaemonism.' The 
ethical end must satisfy all the elements of human nature ; self-realization 
must be realization of the whole self. Rationalism and Hedonism are 
equally one-sided and inadequate. The realization of their ideals would 
mean the " mutilation of human nature." 

It is impossible to give a more detailed account of the contents of this 
book. The author raises all the main questions in psychology, ethics, 
logic, aesthetics, epistemology, and ontology. Although the discussions are 
more or less disconnected, they are always interesting. Mr. Mellone's 
book may be welcomed as a clear and comprehensive survey of current 
problems. Its chief interest and significance lies in the fact that it is a mir- 
ror of recent English philosophy. 

David Irons. 

Elements of General Philosophy. By George Croom Robertson, late 
Grote Professor, University College, London. Edited by C. A. Foley 
Rhys Davids, M.A. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. 
xvi, 365. 

This is a collection of lectures which has been compiled from Croom 
Robertson's manuscripts and from the note-books of his students. The first 
seventeen lectures present an outline history of philosophy ; they consti- 
tuted an elementary course on ' ' General Philosophy or Epistemology. ' ' The 
remaining lectures, ten in number, were delivered to more advanced 
students. They are devoted chiefly to Rationalism and the Critical Phil- 
osophy. The volume is written from the empirical standpoint. One of its 
fundamental principles is that philosophy must be based on psychology. 
This, the author declares, is "the dominant idea in the thought of the 
present " (p. 356). The book is necessarily somewhat disjointed, and will 
be of more service to the teacher of philosophy than to the average student. 
As a manifesto of empiricism it has a special interest. 

David Irons. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. 314. 

A Primer in any science is difficult to write. It must appeal to a variety 
of readers with all possible interests and preparation, or lack of it, for the 
pursuit of the subject ; it must be fairly comprehensive yet wisely selective ; 
it must be easily intelligible and yet not distort truth for ease of expression, 
or stultify effort by excessive talking down to an under-estimated popular 
level. In psychology the difficulty is still more serious by reason of the un- 
settled character of even fundamental positions, and the absence of long- 
established text-book traditions. A psychological Primer is apt to be a 



